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an 
editorial 
note 


At some time during their teens 
a million boys and girls start to 
work for pay, and a new experi- 
ence in living begins for them. It 
is an important point in their 
development. 

Employment may hold out for 
them the promise of release from 
chains of dependency on others 
and the expectation that at last 
they can emulate the deeds of 
elders they may have admired or 
envied. The first job may mark 
the end of a long period of plan- 
ning and preparation—sometimes 
an irksome period for young 
people who may have had to 
postpone immediate gratifica- 
tions and to endure the frustra- 
tions that attend preparation. Or 
the job may be an early escape 
from an unrewarding life in 
school, marked by a succession of 
failures and one unsatisfying ex- 
perience after another. Whatever 
went before, the first job looms 
up in a youngsters mind as a 
step toward adulthood and in- 
dependence. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Adult Responsibility 
to Youth 


GRACE SMEDSTAD 
Representative, Building Service 
Employees Int'l Union; AFL Staff 

Representative, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
The responsibility for preparing our 
young people for life is adult responsi- 
bility, and we must meet and cope 
with it to the best of our ability, scorn- 
(Continued on page 12) 








Psychological Aspects of the Role of 
Work in Adolescent Development 


by 


DALE B. HARRIS 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


In virtually all societies and cultures, 
the period of adolescence has been 
recognized as a transition from child- 
hood dependency to responsible adult 
status. When adult roles are well de- 
fined in a stable society, children find 
their way into them with little diffi- 
culty. When society is in rapid change 
and adult roles are not fixed or clearly 
defined, young people may find the 
transition harder. 

The adult work role is invariably im- 
portant. For the youth it marks the 
achievement of independence; for the 
adult it marks the youth’s assumption 
of responsibility. The child’s home 
chores, useful though they may be to 
the family and as training, do not equal 
the paid job in symbolizing both 
independence and responsibility. The 
family may censure a child for a job 
poorly done, but it cannot legally or 
morally sever its relationship with him, 
while the employer can readily dismiss 
the careless or indifferent youthful 
worker. Acceptance and rejection of 
the worker by the employer are of a 
different order of psychological sig- 
nificance than acceptance or rejection 
by the family. For, while the youth's 
family represents society to him, it also 
represents protection and support and 
usually makes generous allowance for 
his intentions. The youth’s employer 
represents society in its more objective 
relationship; he judges the young 
worker on performance, not on his re- 
lationships, his affectional ties, or his 
attitudes and intentions. 

In every era, elders have looked on 


adolescents as representing problems. 
Their enthusiasms, their energy, their 
ready assumption that there must be 
quick and easy solutions to problems, 
their vacillations between childish in- 
terest in fulfilling immediate personal 
whims and mature self-denial in work- 
ing for distant and sometimes quite 
intangible goals, all bespeak their ir- 
responsibility to the seasoned adult. 
The adolescent lives in a dual world 
of youthful social expectations and re- 
sponsible adult demands. As we under- 
stand more clearly the characteristics 
of the teen-age period and recognize 
that the world of today’s youth is 
rather different from the one the par- 
ent generation knew at a similar age, 
we achieve a basis for reevaluating 
this “irresponsibility.” 

Sociological and psychological 
studies of the adolescent period are 
steadily accumulating. We know that 
his social and geographic worlds are 
much different today than his parents’ 
or grandparents’. His daily activities 
take him away from home more fre- 
quently and for greater distances. His 
recreational experience is sought much 
farther from home and under less adult 
scrutiny. There is in modern American 
culture much more emphasis on group 
organization by young people and on 
solving their own problems than was 
true one or two generations ago. 

The world today less readily makes 
room for the adolescent on his own 
terms. In an expanding agricultural or 
pioneer society, the young man proved 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Defining the Values in Work 


ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON and WINIFRED F. KERSCHBAUM 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


Probably no one disagrees that satis- 
faction and success in work contribute 
to the individual’s personality develop- 
ment. Wage earning with its responsi- 
bilities for self-support and the support 


of others, however, is accepted in this 


country as essentially an adult re- 
sponsibility. On success as a wage 
earner hinges much of the individual’s 
and his country’s welfare. 

What working for pay can or should 
contribute to adolescent development 
is more controversial. At what age is 
a child sufficiently mature — physically 
and emotionally — to obtain whatever 
benefits may be derived from working 
for pay? At what level of education is 
he prepared to compete with others 
for a job? To what extent does working 
for pay interfere with schooling? What 
are the virtues of paid work that dis- 
tinguish it from other constructive 
activities? How important is working 
for pay in the character development 
of adolescents? Tliese are some of the 
questions to which we need answers 
before we can evaluate work experi- 
ence. 

The belief that work is character- 
building is far from new. It was a 
major rationalization of nineteenth 
century advocates of child labor and 
a logical corollary of the equally pre- 
valent belief in the evils of idleness. 
Industrialism, however, taught us that 
“labor” can be both dangerous and 
destructive to human values. 

Legislation limiting the employment 
of children has been developed largely 
on the principles of protection from 
too-early employment and the suit- 
ability of particular kinds of jobs for 
minors of certain ages. Public support 
for the basic standards — a sixteen-year 
minimum for employment during 
school hours, fourteen years for vaca- 
tion and outside-school-hours employ- 
ment in suitable non-manufacturing 
occupations, and eighteen years for 
jobs that are especially hazardous — 
has not been primarily concerned with 


the character-building issue. Rather, it 
has focused upon the recognition that 
some measure of physical and emo- 
tional maturity is necessary, before a 
youth is ready and capable of doing a 
man’s job with benefit rather than with 
damage to his development, and upon 
prior claims of education on his time 
and energies. These principles became 
firmly established in our social con- 
sciousness when it was readily appar- 
ent that industry did not need the labor 
of children and our country could 
afford to educate all its youth, They 
have a generally broad application, 
reflecting what is believed desirable 
for the majority as opposed to the ex- 
ceptional. 

Today these basic standards merely 
lend support to trends and forces that 
are much stronger than the laws which 
contain them. The claim of education 
upon a youth’s energies is more press- 
ing than ever before; the need for 


Cooperative Education 


younger unskilled workers, less. Our 
standard of what constitutes a minimal 
education for citizenship and effective 
participation in the nation’s work force 
is a rising one. As the general level of 
education has risen, at least a high 
school education has been generally 
accepted as the desired goal for all 
citizens. The declining importance of 
unskilled labor and the increased 
premium placed on technical compe- 
tence and versatility leave little room 
for the untrained. Furthermore, the 
increasing tendency for young people 
to continue their schooling beyond the 
minimum age required by compulsory 
school-attendance laws has tended 
gradually to extend the age at which 
most young people begin full-time 
work. They are instead working at 
part-time jobs while in school. Full- 
time entrance into the adult world of 
work usually occurs when youth have 
already achieved some maturity. Thus, 
for better or for worse, paid employ- 
ment plays a secondary role in the 
lives of increasing proportions of our 
adolescents, not primarily because 
social policy has restricted the areas 
of accessible jobs, but because most 
youth are remaining in school to ob- 
tain the personal advantages that 

education brings in today’s society. 
On the whole, these trends are good. 
(Continued on page 8) 


and Adolescent Development 


PHILIP J. PROUD 
Education Consultant, Department of Public Instruction, 
Office of Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan 


More than a casual look at coopera- 
tive education (often called “co- 
operative occupational training”) is 
surely justified in a consideration of 
the role of work in adolescent develop- 
ment. A good place to begin this look, 
perhaps, is with a review of some of 
its characteristics. 

Cooperative education is a synthesis 
of work and school. Unlike most other 
“work-school” or “work-experience” 
programs, however, it has certain dis- 
tinguishing features: 


a) It is organized. 

b) It is supervised. 

c) It must have occupational sig- 

nificance. 

d) Participating pupils are paid. 

e) School credit is earned. 

f) In-school instruction is related 

to on-the-job training. 

In short, the program is quite unlike 
other so-called work-experience pro- 
grams, wherein a school functions as 
a middleman in bringing together 4 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Guiding Young People 


into the Most Suitable Employment 


y 


JOHN WALTON 
The Trades Union Congress, London 


Boys and girls leaving school in 
Britain since World War II have found 
jobs easy to come by. Employers have 
been competing with each other to 
take them on and, to keep them, have 
devised new welfare training schemes. 
As another clear indication of demand 
exceeding supply, wages for young 
workers have been rising at a rate 
faster than that for adults. 

But now the post-war bulge in the 
birth rate, which has been moving up 
through the schools, is coming closer 
to industry. By 1962, 930,000 school- 
leavers will be looking for jobs at the 
age of fifteen, as against 613,000 in 
1956. Will there then be enough jobs to 
go round? 

A body of trade unionists, employ- 
ers, educationalists, and other inter- 
ested individuals has been studying 
this question. Reporting to the Minister 
of Labour as the National Youth 
Employment Council, its says that, if 
there is no widespread unemployment 
in other age groups, there should be 
no more young workers out of jobs 
during the next six years than there 
are now. In five years from 1950, this 
total only once topped 20,000, and 
then there were 80,000 vacancies. 

In the future, the council believes 
that it is going to take longer to find 
a job or to change a job; it is going 
to be harder to match the right person 
with the right job, and it is going to 
be more difficult to find work for the 
disabled and handicapped. 

Particularly needed now are more 
chances to learn a skill. Apprentice- 
ships and other training facilities 
should be expanded to take advantage 

of the bigger flow of young people 
into industry. Everyone who wants to 
learn a trade should be able to do so. 
The council suggests “the next few 
years will provide industry with a 
unique opportunity to build up its 
skilled labour force by increasing its 
intake of apprentices. It is an oppor- 
tunity that is unlikely to recur.” 
Despite this plea for more openings 








to learn a craft or trade, the council 
states that the apprenticeship system 
in Britain has never been more virile 
than it is today. Originating in the 
early Middle Ages, over the years it 
has been adapted and revised to meet 
changing needs, and today more than 
one hundred industries offer appren- 
ticeships or training schemes. 

Among the boys who leave school, 
one in three sets out to learn a craft 
or a trade. Among girls the proportion 
is far smaller; it is less than one in ten. 
But, boys or girls, they can expect 
better training today than they would 
have had before World War II. 

In its latest report the National 
Youth Employment Council not only 
studies employment trends and oppor- 
tunities for young people but discusses 
the development of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service during the last three 
years. In this period no fewer than 
1,480,000 school-leavers were given ad- 
vice about jobs, and 1,342,000 were 
placed in employment. 

This service, which is supervised by 
youth employment committees widely 
representative of industry and the 
community in each area, is carried on 
partly by education authorities and 
partly by the Ministry of Labour. 
There are some eight hundred full- 
time youth employment officers and 
assistant youth employment officers 
employed by education authorities, in 
addition to officers of the Ministry of 
Labour who do youth employment 
work. 

Since its creation under the Em- 
ployment and Training Act in 1948, 
the service has grown in importance 
and standing. Today its value is in- 
creasingly recognized by employers, 
teachers, young persons, and their par- 
ents. Not only do many school-leavers 
of fifteen take advantage of the service 
to help them find the right job, but its 
use is spreading among those who stay 
on. The report of the National Em- 
ployment Council draws attention to 
the growing recognition of the service 


in grammar, technical, and independ- 
ent schools where pupils generally do 
not leave till they are sixteen, seven-. 
teen, or eighteen. 


The council is anxious to emphasize 
that “success in the giving of voca- 
tional guidance depends on adequate 
knowledge of the boy or girl on the 
one hand and comprehensive, systema- 
tized knowledge of employment on the 
other.” To help the youth employment 
officer, a system of collecting informa- 
tion about different occupations, aimed 
at avoiding the hazards of over- 
elaboration on the one hand and in- 
adequacy on the other, has been 
devised. And to help prospective 
school-leavers make up their minds, 
there are trips to works, talks, films, 
and film strips, as well as authoritative 
pamphlets on some sixty-six careers 
provided by the central executive of 
the Youth Employment Service. 


In fulfilling the aim of keeping 
young people out of “blind alley” jobs 
and of encouraging them to look for 
worthwhile prospects, the service 
keeps in touch with them after they 
start work. A usual way is to invite 
them for a chat at an “open evening” 
after working hours, when the young 
workers have been at their new jobs 
for a month or two. After this, the 
youth employment officer keeps a 
special eye on those he feels still need 
advice and assistance. He makes sure 
that they are seen at about their six- 
teenth birthday and then again at 


seventeen and a half years. 


What Work Provides 


HENRY CLAY SMITH 


Director and Director of Boys’ Work, 
Warren Street Community Center, Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York 


With all the remedies suggested for 
helping youth and preventing de- 
linquency, one of the most important 
is being overlooked: that of providing 
work for those who desire it. For 
fifteen years, the older boys in this 
community center have pleaded — 
both publicly and privately — that such 
an effort be started. 

The importance of making part-time 


(Continued on page 10) 
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The Positive Values of Work Experience 
in the Secondary Schools 


J. DAN HULL 
Director, Instruction, Organization, Services 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Work experience has always been 
an important part of the growing up 
process in America, but only recently 
has it become a real concern of the 
school. As long as jobs were available 
for young workers, most boys and girls 
dropped out of school some time after 
fourteen, secured jobs which provided 
them with vital interests, and made 
reasonably satisfactory adjustments in 
acquiring adult status in the com- 
munity. There was no particular reason 
for the school to give attention to an 
aspect of growing up which was 
progressing well enough outside the 
school. . 

However, during the 1930’s when 
jobs were not available, numbers of 
young people, who ordinarily would 
have done their growing up on jobs, 
remained in school, where their lack 
of interest in traditional classroom ac- 
tivities challenged the resourcefulness 
of teachers and administrators. Educa- 
tors were faced with the task of pro- 
viding learning activities for youth 
whose temperaments and dispositions 
had formerly led them to seek their 
learning exercises outside the school. 
During the past twenty-five years, 
many well-known factors have further 
reduced regular employment and 
home chore opportunities for im- 
mature youth. With these increasing 
scarcities has come a heightened ap- 
preciation among educators of the 
value of work experience in the grow- 
ing-up process. 

As a result, school-supervised work 
experience has entered into the pro- 
gram of studies in the high school, just 
as did home economics, industrial arts, 
and other similar subjects. The school 
stepped in as a kind of trouble shooter 
for society to aid in carrying on an 
important task formerly well done but 
now neglected by other institutions in 
the community. 

Schools sponsor, plan, and supervise 


many types of work-experience pro- 
grams, including those designed spe- 
cifically as vocational preparation for 
a chosen occupation and those planned 
for their general development values. 
Some programs offer opportunities to 
earn high school credit, and some do 
not. There are programs for both 
remunerative and unpaid work experi- 
ence. In 1958, an Office of Education 
survey of eight hundred junior, senior, 
and regular four-year high schools, 
enrolling more than three hundred 
pupils each, reported that supervised 
work experience was provided in sixty- 
five percent of the senior high schools, 
fifty-three percent of the regular high 
schools, and thirty-three percent of the 
junior high schools. (In spite of this it 
should be noted that supervised work- 
experience programs reach but a small 
percentage of the youth in American 
high schools. ) 

If the work is well done, there are 
numerous positive values in any kind 
of work experience supervised by the 
school, but for each type of program 
there are particular advantages and 
values. In work experience designed 
for vocational preparation, the student 
goes beyond merely reading and talk- 
ing about his chosen occupation: he 
learns under actual business or indus- 
trial conditions. He is permitted to 
earn a learner’s wage while he learns, 
and the experience bridges the gap 
between school and the world of work. 
He also has an opportunity to explore 
his interests and aptitudes and de- 
termine whether he is suited for his 
chosen field. There are advantages also 
for the employer, who has the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a better selection of 
employees who, after training, may 
choose to remain as full-time em- 
ployees, thus reducing employee turn- 
over. 

In nonremunerative programs, either 
within the school or out of school, 


students have opportunities to get 
practice in cooperating for the good of 
the group as they contribute their serv- 
ices to the school library, the com- 
munity chest, or the Red Cross, Also 
in nonremunerative programs, by serv- 
ing as observers in business and pro- 
fessional situations, students can get 
realistic insight into occupations in 
which they think they have career 
interests. Two distinct advantages of 
these nonpaid programs are: (1) the 
student is not assigned for long periods 
to one specific job, and thus there is 
no danger of his having a repetetive 
job with little educative value; and (2) 
the student does not take a position 
without pay unless he really desires to 
learn. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Thoughts for Action 


ED WIELAND 
Assistant Director, 
National Child Welfare Division 
The American Legion 


Frequently we read statements from 
reliable sources that tell us our national 
security and economic well-being will 
be jeopardized unless we raise our 
level of education in the immediate 
years ahead. Most people accept 
such statements as interesting reading 
rather than a basis for action. 

We learn from studies made by the 
United States Department of Labor 
that one million of our sixteen and 
seventeen-year olds have already left 
school, and in the next ten years a 
substantial increase in this number is 
indicated. The average citizen shakes 
his head and says this is not good, but 
he does not see what he can do to 
correct the situation. 

We are told the young people who 
drop out of school before they reach 
their maximum learning capacity in- 
clude fifty percent of our most capable 
and thirty-three percent of the ex- 
ceptional students. 

Competent educators report there 
are two principle reasons students do 
not continue with their education. One 
is motivation —no one makes them 
think it is important to go. The other 
is economic — they can’t afford to g0. 

Too few communities have evalv- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Youth Development Camps 
for Reluctant and Slow Learners 


ROBERT C. TABER 
Director, Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, 
Philadelphia Board of Education; Chairman, 
Governor's Committee on Children and Youth in Pennsylvania 


In a recent article in THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve questioned 
present practices which “keep boys 
and girls, irrespective of their ability 
and interest, on through the upper 
years of high school. . . Many of these 
young people should leave school and 
go to work in paid jobs. They would 
then be less frustrated, happier, and 
more useful to the community. Later 
on, some of them as adults will realize 
the desirability of more education 
and want it. They should then be 
given every opportunity their ability 
merits, . .” 

Many educators, child psychologists, 
and juvenile court workers have raised 
questions substantially similar to Dean 
Gildersleeve’s. But a democratic so- 
ciety cannot placidly accept the as- 
sumption that education should be 
reserved only for those of higher 
intellectual ability. At a time when job 
openings for youth are declining 
sharply, when more and more em- 
ployers are requiring a high school 
diploma as a requisite for employment, 
when the present and long-term trend 
is for more, rather than less, education 
to meet the needs of intelligent citizen- 
ship as well as technological jobs in in- 
dustry, it is imperative that, before we 
close our high school doors to the non- 
academic student, other doors of op- 
portunity be opened for him. Towards 
that end, consideration should be given 
to the establishment of youth develop- 
ment camps, organized for the purpose 
and in the manner outlined below: 

Purpose —to supplement public 

school education by providing resi- 

dential camps offering educational 
opportunities for adolescent boys 
and girls on a voluntary basis, and 
to afford productive opportunity 
when our economy cannot provide 





sufficient jobs to absorb those who 
wish to work. 


Auspices — to be conducted by state 
departments of education with gen- 
erous federal aid, free of military 
flavor. 


Organization — representative state 
advisory committees to guide de- 
velopment of camp program; mili- 
tary camps converted for educational 
use. The program should not be 
restricted to forestration and soil 
conservation but should provide 
broad trade training. 


Those to be served — boys and girls 
fourteen to twenty-one with admis- 
sion generally beginning at sixteen 
(the common end of compulsory 
school age in most states). Appli- 
cants would be largely self-referred 
youths who cannot secure employ- 
ment, who wish extended educa- 
tional opportunity of a less formal 
nature, and who desire to learn 
simple trade skills. Schools initiate 
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referrals of in-school youths who fail 
to profit from formal education and 
who may be counseled to enter a 
resident program. 


Specialized services — social case- 
work and vocational counseling, 
psychological and vocational testing 
should be provided to enable youths 
to prepare for a productive future. 
Close liaison with state employment 
service should be maintained to help 
secure jobs. Medical and dental care 
provided. 


Values: 

a. Taking up of slack during re- 
cessions. 

b. Psychological value of living 
away from home, finding oneself, 
and learning to live with others. 

c. Development of responsible at- 
titudes and orientation toward 
work. 

d. Emphasis on trade training and 
less formal experience. 


(Continued on page 8) 


Questions the Drop-Out Presents 


WARREN K. LAYTON 
Divisional Director, Department of Guidance and Placement 
Detroit Public Schools 


In view of the fact that some teen- 
age boys and girls do not show interest 
in school and say they would prefer 
to go to work, questions are raised 
from time to time about present school 
attendance and child labor laws. A 
recent question is: Would the welfare 
of society as well as the welfare of 
these “uneducable” or “trouble-mak- 
ing” youth be better served if they 
were released from school and per- 





mitted to go to work? In any serious 
consideration of this proposal there 
are important questions which must 
be faced. 

Are jobs available? There is little 
evidence of job opportunities with re- 
quirements which these drop-outs 
could meet. Workers in demand today 
need more training, not less, and they 
will need still more in the future. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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an editorial note 
(Continued from page 1) 

For most young people the step 
from school to work is a step into 
the unknown. Frequently they 
know little about labor market 
conditions, about the kinds of 
jobs they want, and about those 
for which they are fitted. The 
vagueness is understandable, It is 
becoming more and more diffi- 
cult even for adult workers to 
find their proper way through the 
maze of our modern industrial 
world. In the flux of adolescence, 
the pathways become even more 
confusing for youthful workers 
who are uncertain about the 
world around them, uncertain 
even of themselves. 

Society needs to offer a helping 
hand to our youth in order to help 
them bridge the gap between 
school and work, so that they can 
be prepared adequately for satis- 
fying lives as producers and as 
citizens. Society needs to extend 
this helping hand just as surely 
as it needs to protect with legis- 
lative shields the very young 
against the evils of premature or 
injurious employment. There is 
no conflict between these two 
necessary functions. They com- 
plement one another. 

This special issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD is devoted 
entirely to “The Role of Work 
in Adolescent Development,” as 
viewed by psychologists, educa- 
tors, welfare workers, and labor 
union officials, including a British 
observer who reports on the prob- 
lem and the services in that 
country. The reader will find a 
diversity of view which we hope 
will stimulate further discussion 
and lead to purposeful action. 











Thoughts for Action 


(Continued from page 4) 


ated the reasons that contribute to 
school drop-outs. However, those who 
have studied the matter and acted soon 
have seen a decrease in number of 
drop-outs, attainment of a higher level 
of education, and a substantial de- 
crease in juvenile delinquency rates. 





A spot check of states by the Ameri- 
can Legion Child Welfare Division 
revealed many departments respon- 
sible for the administration of child 
labor laws recognized a need for 
changes to meet present-day require- 
ments of youth. Most of these states 
expressed a desire for assistance in 
drafting and securing legislation which 
would make possible the sound ad- 
ministration required to both protect 
and benefit children. 

The patchwork necessary to correct 
some of the existing laws, passed as 
long ago as thirty or forty years, raises 
the question of whether it would be 
more desirable to repeal current laws 
and replace them with entirely new 
legislation which would protect chil- 
dren and open the way for cooperative 
development of sound work programs 
by schools, business, and industry. 
Securing the interest and joint par- 
ticipation necessary to reach a common 
understanding on legislative goals is 
a matter of immediate concern. Ex- 
perience of the states in which co- 
operative efforts have produced results 
reveals that business and industry have 
been favorably inclined toward active 
participation in the development of 
legislation which would permit part- 
time job programs. 

Good legislation in itself is not the 
entire answer, nor will it provide a 
solution in the absence of sound coun- 
seling. Less than twenty percent of our 
schools offer full or part-time counsel- 
ing services. Until extended service is 
available, good laws alone can serve 
only a very limited number of students. 

Here again, the experience of some 
schools has demonstrated that con- 
centrated efforts in counseling have 
reduced drop-outs and provided part- 
time jobs. These jobs not only make it 
possible for some students to stay in 
school but serve as an education and 
career incentive. Counseling efforts 
have substantially reduced school 
drop-outs and in some instances have 
increased to seventy percent the num- 
ber of high school graduates who start 
to college, as compared with a con- 
siderably lower national average. 

Since high school personnel is not 
always available to assume the role, 
there are many substitutes that can be 
utilized. Among these are well planned 
career programs or similar projects in 
which representatives of business, in- 
dustry, and civic groups can render a 





service until schools can secure suf- 
ficient qualified personnel. 

When student incentive for further 
education is created, we must not over- 
look the possible necessity for financial 
aid to achieve educational goals. An 
expansion of private and public sources 
of scholarships must be part of the 
effort, and the attention of potentially 
eligible students must be directed to 
these sources. 


Work Experience 
(Continued from page 4) 


Some work-experience programs are 
sponsored and supervised by the 
school for their general developmental 
values, such as a better appreciation 
of the community and society, a re- 
spect for honest labor, self-reliance, 
and a sense of responsibility. Working 
on a job points up the importance of 
learning to read, write, speak, and 
compute. This can be a strong moti- 
vating factor when teachers help 
pupils recognize the values of the 
school program. Even without specific 
vocational aims, young workers gain 
new insights into the world of work 
and into families of occupations which 
they find attractive, as well as those 
which they find unattractive. Because 
the work is real, it can help youth 
develop habits that assure personal 
responsibility and character. Work- 
experience-education programs have 
value for both normal and emotionally 
maladjusted youth. They are a means 
of inducting them into adulthood and 
helping them to assume basic responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

Occasionally, special types of work- 
experience programs have been de- 
veloped for pupils who need them 
most, but such programs are all too 
few. These pupils have difficulties in 
school because of certain traits of 
character, personality, or mental 
ability. Because of these traits, they 
have difficulty in finding and holding 
jobs. Many of these youth have almost 
everything to learn about a job. In at 
least one industrial city, the com- 
munity has considered it a good invest- 
ment to subsidize their on-the-job 
training and upgrading. Six weeks of 
supervised employment are financed 
by a local foundation, but the young- 
sters are not aware of the subsidy. Two 
(Continued on page 9) 
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himself through skill and hard work. 
If opportunities were not available or 
to his liking, he could move to the 
expanding frontier. Today there is 
much less emphasis on the proving of 
self through work experience in youth 
and much more emphasis on group 
affiliation and finding status and proof 
of maturity through social skills and 
group identifications. Today, the 
“youth activity” group, usually a social 
organization of peers with recreational 
purposes, is the principal way for most 
young people to prove themselves on 
their own terms. 

The adolescent himself is different. 
Compared with fifty years ago, he 
reaches puberty sooner; yet society 
keeps him longer in a dependency 
state. At the same time, he is given 
several sharp-edged tools of independ- 
ence. In the modern school the child 
is taught from kindergarten forward 
techniques of discussion and problem- 
solving, group determination of goals, 
and the right to question authority 
which is arbitrarily imposed. Our 
schools have been mindful of personnel 
psychology sufficiently long to have 
incorporated into their curricula tech- 
niques of social skill and manipulation 
in human relationships. But high 
school youth use these tools primarily 
in impressing others, not in earning 
relationships. And the expression of 
independent attitudes by individuals 
still sociologically and economically 
dependent sometimes is interpreted as 
impertinence and irresponsibility. 

Through recent research, we are 
reaching a much clearer understanding 
of the relationship of physical signs of 
maturity to adjustment. Growth fac- 
tors, as much or more than experience, 
determine “maturity” of the young 
person’s interests and outlook, as well 
as his appearance. We recognize that 
both the body changes and the ripen- 
ing sex functions which mark adoles- 
cence are controlled by physiological 
events. Although the sequence of these 
events is pretty much the same from 
child to child, they are differently 
placed in the life period for boys and 
for girls and for different individuals 
within a sex group. Furthermore, we 








Psychological Aspects of the Role of Work 


(Continued from page 1) 


are coming to see that many typically 
adolescent changes in attitude and out- 
look are more closely tied to pubertal 
changes than to chronological age 
itself. An early maturing twelve-year- 
old boy is much more like older boys 
in interests and outlook than boys of 
his own age who have not reached a 
comparable stage of physiological de- 
velopment. This is not to say that 
psychological interests and attitudes 
are controlled directly by glandular 
factors. Growth changes appear to 
signify both to the child and to the 
rest of the world that he is becoming 
a different self. Consequently, the 
social role expected of him by others 
is modified, and his own expectation 
of his own performance, his self image, 
is modified. In an earlier phase of our 
society, the relatively mature youth 
often moved easily into the society of 
adults. Today, he cannot move into 
mature relationships in society any 
sooner than the less mature, and the 
contrast is heightened by enforced 
continuing associations with the less 
mature in school and social life. 

Any group worker knows the wide 
differences in relative maturity which 
occur in a one-year age group in the 
early teen years. Two boys going 
through school in the same class may 
start out with the same size and wind 
up eventually at maturity with the 
same size. Yet in the junior high school 
years, they may be six or eight inches 
different in height and separated by 
as much as four or five years in relative 
physiological maturity. In a culture 
which emphasizes the comparability of 
the individual with his fellows, the un- 
usually early or late maturer may be 
at a disadvantage. Early maturing girls 
and late maturing boys appear to have 
the most difficult adjustmental ex- 
perience. 

The tremendous emphasis given to 
problems of adjustment in current 
popular literature and the stress laid 
on the delinquencies and misbehavior 
of some teen-agers may create a false 
impression. It is possible to over- 
emphasize the adjustment problems of 
the person in transition from childhood 
to maturity. From the evidence sup- 





plied by young people themselves, 
problems of school life and of spending 
money rank high in concern, Problems 
relating to social skill and adequacy 
appear frequently in studies and sur- 
veys. While much concern has been 
expressed by adults over the sex atti- 
tudes and adjustment of teen-agers, 
the majority of normal youngsters 
themselves do not see this as a major 
problem area. Serious difficulties of a 
few in this area have captured our 
attention and perhaps unduly influ- 
enced our literature on the adolescent 
period. 

The concern over money is ex- 
pressed by many young people as a 
desire to earn. In a lush economy, with 
generous allowances available to many 
young people, this concern over money 
must have other roots than need. (For 
example, recent surveys of a large 
Minnesota rural and urban population 
indicate that a typical high school 
student gets an allowance of three dol- 
lars weekly.) The earned income 
symbolizes independence, but more 
than this it signifies capacity to per- 
form in ways that are tangibly valued 
by adults other than parents. This 
aspect of earning may be far more 
important than the purchasing power 
of the earnings or independence from 
parental handouts. School authorities 
experienced with work-study programs 
recognize this value of work. One of 
the challenges facing school men in an 
era of universal education for the late 
teens is providing safe work experi- 
ences which have status as well as 
educational and monetary values. 

Much has been made of “adolescent 
rebellion,” which is assumed to grow 
out of a gap between the generations 
in the definition of and approach to 
the problems of the teen years. It is 
true that many adults project onto 
young people the attitudes and values 
which they established in their own 
teens and early maturity. Hence, in a 
very real sense, adults do not quite 
understand the situation of today’s 
young person in today’s world. More- 
over, the adolescent is particularly con- 
cerned with a world of values which 
have to do with school experiences and 
effecting an adequate social relation- 
ship with other young people, rather 
than rearing children, holding a job, 
or keeping a family secure and com- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Defining the Values 
(Continued from page 2) 


However, they bring into prominence 
the problems of those youth who do 
not meet these standards. Despite our 
rising level of educational attainment, 
four out of ten high school youth still 
drop out of school without a diploma. 
For them, the impetus to work may 
come earlier, but the preparation is 
poor. The highest incidence of school- 
leaving comes at the age when com- 
pulsory school-attendance laws permit 
withdrawal and occurs largely among 
those unsuccessful in school, or among 
those who find school life for some 
reason distasteful. Numerous studies 
indicate that economic need is an un- 
important reason for dropping out of 
school; but there is no substantial 
evidence that such youth have a strong 
desire to work. Working for pay may 
be merely preferable to the “work” of 
going to school. 

These early school-leavers contain a 
disproportionately large share of our 
juvenile delinquents or milder trouble- 
makers, of the mentally retarded, of 
those with family and personal prob- 
lems, and of those whose needs the 
school curriculum failed to satisfy. The 
problem of what to do about those 
who cannot or will not adjust to school 
has led many to look to employment 
as the best solution. Persons concerned 
with idle delinquents sometimes at- 
tribute the delinquency to lack of 
employment. Some educators believe 
that employment, when integrated 
with classroom work, encourages some 
youth to remain in school by providing 
a concrete “learning-by-doing” experi- 
ence. 

What should paid employment con- 
tribute to the development of these 
poorly prepared and least employable 
youth? Ideally, it should offer them a 
chance to learn by doing and to 
experience success. It should provide 
training not only in job skills but in 
habits and attitudes that will make 
them better workers. This means 
understanding and interested super- 
vision. A job may be beneficial when 
it provides an opportunity to observe 
occupational opportunities and limita- 
tions — to know firsthand what certain 
kinds of work are like. This takes an 
interested employer. It may have value 
in developing confidence when the 





skills required match the abilities or 
special interests of the youth em- 
ployed. This takes carefully indi- 
vidualized counseling and placement. 
Work may have some value when per- 
sonal contacts on the job are with 
adults who understand youth needs, It 
serves a useful purpose if it demon- 
strates to youth the value and need for 
learning and if it motivates them to 
continue their education. These values 
are, however, all contingent upon the 
age and stage of development at which 
a youth is capable of absorbing them. 


To what extent can we expect com- 
petitive employment to provide such 
favorable conditions? Unfortunately, 
even if child labor standards were 
changed to widen the avenues of ac- 
cessibility to jobs, current technological 
trends would still severely limit em- 
ployers’ use for poorly prepared youth. 
We must think twice before we at- 
tempt to widen employer acceptance 
of the early school-leaver, if much of 
the employment is in jobs desired by 
no one else. The “odd” jobs of modern 
industry — those at the periphery of 
good management and labor policies, 
the temporary, those where education 
and general competence count for 
little — are too often those where little 
may be gained from the experience. 
Such jobs may have only the doubtful 
virtue of keeping a youth busy, while 
leaving his basic development un- 
touched. Nor can we expect employers 
with advancing requirements to open 
the doors to poorly prepared youth if 
the supply of better qualified is 
adequate. 


If employment is to accomplish what 
many expect of it —namely, a satis- 
factory alternative to schooling, a 
learning experience, an experience of 
success, and general preparation for a 
useful place in the work world — we 
will have to clarify the appropriate 
ingredients of work experience and the 
extent to which paid employment pro- 
vides them. To accomplish this, re- 
search is needed. We need, for 
example: 


1. To obtain more specific evidence 
of the extent to which employ- 
ment, when integrated with the 
school curriculum, actually im- 
proves the learning abilities of 
adolescents. 

2. To identify the beneficial ele- 

ments in paid employment that 


distinguish it from other kinds of 
constructive pursuits. 

3. To determine for what kinds of 
youth, as well as under what con- 
ditions, paid employment may 
have developmental values. 

4, To determine the importance of 
working for pay during the 
formative years in furthering 
later vocational success. 

5. To know how useful paid work 
is in the rehabilitation of dis- 
turbed or delinquent youth. 

6. To find out whether the cost of 
supervision and arrangements 
needed to realize the potential 
values in work experience makes 
employment more, or less, fea- 
sible than other kinds of activities 
which might provide similar 
values. 


Through a closer scrutiny of work 
experience as it relates to the develop- 
mental needs of youth, we may well 
discover that we cannot expect too 
much of paid employment per se. We 
may discover that certain kinds of paid 
work are advantageous and that child 
labor regulations should allow some- 
what greater access to such work. We 
probably will find that the values 
ascribed to competitive employment 
are best provided by special work 
projects of a nonprofit character under 
conditions designed to serve the needs 
of youth, by expanded programs of 
training and vocational preparation, 
and by a wider application of programs 
of individual rehabilitation to meet the 
needs of vocationally disadvantaged 


youth. 


Youth Camps 


(Continued from page 5) 


e. Relief for schools from pupils 
who lose academic interest, 
ability, and motivation and who, 
thereby, hamper educational 
pace for other pupils. Teachers 
are enabled to teach, rather than 
being taxed by behavior prob- 
lems of educational misfits. 

f. Relief of teacher shortage. 
Camps would not require 4 
many academically certified 
teachers as do formal schools. 

g: Reduction of capital outlay for 
new high schools by shifting er 
rollment to camp schools. 

h. Outlet for food surpluses. 
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Drop -Outs 
(Continued from page 5) 


Furthermore, the decline in the num- 
ber of job opportunities for youth 
during the past fifty years has been one 
of the reasons for the phenomenal 
growth in high school enrollments — 
far in excess of the rate of increase in 
the general population. 

Do employers want drop-outs? In 
many manufacturing industries, job 
applicants under eighteen years of age 
are not considered, and the high school 
graduate is preferred. Store and office 
employment is available to sixteen and 
seventeen-year olds, but, in these fields 
as elsewhere, employer preference is 
for the applicant over eighteen who is 
a graduate or one who is “through 
school,” i.e., who needs no work per- 
mit, job approval, or age certificate. 

What is the attitude of labor? The 
long-time position of organized labor 
favors education for all, at least 
through high school, and college or 
other advanced training for those de- 
siring it. Union-management contracts 
often place a limit on the number of 
apprentices or learners. There is dis- 
cussion of a shorter work week, indi- 
cating a desire to spread the available 
jobs among the older, occupationally- 
mature workers. 

What age group should be released? 
Youths of sixteen or older are generally 
free to leave school now. The release 
of those thirteen or younger is not 
likely to be considered in the public 
interest or in the children’s interest. 
Those fourteen and fifteen are eligible 
for after-school and vacation employ- 
ment, which under favorable condi- 
tions may be desirable. 

It has been pointed out that chrono- 
logical age alone may not be the best 
measure of maturity for school attend- 

ance and child labor laws. It is true 
that rates of physical, mental, and 
emotional growth vary greatly among 
individuals in the earlier teen years 
and that girls are often more mature 
than boys of the same age. Other fac- 
tors, such as school grade completed, 
economic need, and type of career 
plan, could also have a bearing on 
school releases in some cases, but at 
present suitable measures of these are 
not available. 

Who are the “uneducable” students? 
If uneducability means a mental level 


which precludes learning in regular 
classes, this should have been de- 
termined by competent psychological 
authority at an earlier date. Special 
class facilities for such cases are 
usually available. Total uneducability 
is generally subject to legal exclusion 
from school. 

Slow learners or those whose learn- 
ing aptitude is below average are 
probably the ones referred to, in- 
accurately, as uneducable. Their par- 
ents and teachers often agree with 
these boys and girls that they would 
be “better off working.” But because 
of their very lack of education and 
training, they are not sought by em- 
ployers and usually wait a long time 
for jobs. It would seem that this time 
should be spent in school, possibly 
with a change of program. 

Are the “trouble-makers” really not 
interested in education? Like “un- 
educable,” “trouble-maker” is a loosely 
applied term. It could mean almost any 
nonconformist behavior. Violent and 
other dangerous individuals should 
certainly be released from school for 
segregation and treatment. Less seri- 
ous misbehavior is often caused by 
emotional difficulties with which an 
employer would probably be no better 
able to cope than the school, if as well. 
Such behavior may also indicate loss 
of interest in education. In fact, volun- 
tary school drop-outs often say they 
left school because of this lack of in- 
terest — at least in their current pro- 
gram of studies. Many drop-outs find 
it hard to obtain jobs and return to 
school voluntarily because they realize 
that they need to do so. 


There is no doubt that there are 


occasional students who from surface 
indications would be “better off work- 
ing than going to school.” This might 
even apply to an “uneducable” or 
“trouble-making” youth, although it is 
not a very good reason for referring 
him to an employer. But to release, as 
a general policy, any or all such 
students because they want to leave 
school or somebody wants them to is 
very questionable. There is no reason 
to believe that such a policy would 
solve any real problems. It would prob- 
ably create more problems or further 
complicate the existing ones. 

There is no doubt about the value 
of real work experience for youth — 
when youth is ready for it and when 
the jobs are available. Admittedly, 


there are problems presented by youth 
from fourteen to eighteen — especially 
the fifteen to seventeen group — which 
require much consideration by schools, 
parents, law-enforcing agencies, and 
industry. These school-work difficulties 
are more likely to be relieved and 
eventual solutions found by a unified 
approach involving research, experi- 
mentation, counseling, and supervised 
work experiences than by the release 
from school of children under sixteen 
for jobs which are becoming harder 
rather than easier to find. 


Work Experience 
(Continued from page 6) 


teachers provide individualized in- 
struction in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, caring for personal appearance, 
and how to apply for jobs. The pro- 
gram has succeeded in saving many 
school drop-outs from loafing and in 
improving their work habits so they 
could secure regular employment. As 
the youth have measured up to the 
challenge of a job and the require- 
ments of a supervisor, they have ex- 
perienced a sense of achievement and 
belonging. Many have made great 
progress and become competent 
workers. 

While the ability to work is some- 
thing which must be acquired by all 
youth, it is not suggested here that 
school-supervised work experience is 
needed by all youth. Some learn 
readily to transfer study habits to work 
situations. Many youth learn to work 
during vacation or on after-school jobs. 
Some communities report that as many 
as forty percent of their high school 
pupils have part-time jobs, most of 
which are in no way related to the 
work done in school, since school au- 
thorities neither help pupils get the 
jobs nor exercise any supervision over 
the work done. Undoubtedly these 
boys and girls are realizing many 
values which exist in school-supervised 
work experience. As they get and keep 
their jobs, they are learning to work 
cooperatively with people and develop 
other desirable personal traits, such as 
dependability, honesty, initiative, 
loyalty, punctuality, and courtesy, that 
are important to success in any work 
situation. 

The nation has accepted as a goal 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Psychological Aspects 
(Continued from page 7) 


fortable. The literature on adolescence 
uniformly stresses the adolescent’s de- 
sire to conform to the standards of his 
peers. 

A. T. Jersild’s In Search of Self shows 
that young people are relatively less 
concerned over clothing and appear- 
ance and more concerned over aspects 
of emotional behavior, feelings, “inner 
resources,” and other aspects of char- 
acter development. These findings sug- 
gest that aspects of personality and 
character and the ability to solve prob- 
lems may be of greater concern to 
young people than is generally sup- 
posed. 

A sizeable majority — about eight in 
ten —of a typical adolescent group 
studied by the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota, con- 
siders its parents’ discipline to be fair, 
generous, and effective. Studies of ad- 
justment to the family by John E. 
Anderson, measured by a composite 
index of attitudes, show steady im- 
provement from middle childhood on. 
There is no one particular age of 
protest. Thus, the so-called adolescent 
rebellion or conflict between the gen- 
erations may be more apparent than 
real, It is a kind of ritualistic assertion 
by the young person of his growing 
maturity, rather than a literal kicking 
over of standards and ideals for con- 
duct or a disintegration of manners 
and behavior. The research literature 
on adolescence offers little basis for 
the notion that young people are soft, 
undisciplined, or unable to assume 
good work attitudes or relationships 
when the need arises. 

It is often affirmed that work experi- 
ences during childhood and adoles- 
cence are essential to the development 
of attitudes of responsibility. While 
our studies have not embraced paid 
work experiences, we note that 
whether or not a child performs cer- 
tain home duties is unrelated to his 
attitudes of social responsibility. How- 
ever, these attitudes are bound up with 
his liking for chores and with desirable 
personality characteristics in general. 
Moreover, we have discovered that at- 
titudes of responsibility show an 
interesting pattern of development. 
Attitudes toward society and group 
allegiance show a trend toward greater 


acceptance of responsibility as children 
grow into and through adolescence. 
Attitudes toward personal obligations 
to others and to school, self-descrip- 
tions of consistency or dependability, 
and self-evaluations of social useful- 
ness show no change with age. Our 


schools apparently are more successful - 


in inculcating social values than in 
changing self-attitudes. 

Perhaps in this area lies one of the 
most significant challenges to educa- 
tion. A person’s self-attitudes and feel- 
ings of worth are important ingredients 
in his work relationships. Such atti- 
tudes and feelings both foster and re- 
flect the values which others place 
upon his efforts. Inadequate self- 
attitudes appear to take form early in 
childhood and to be unimproved by 
the school experiences presently pro- 
vided. Greater psychological knowl- 
edge and educational ingenuity should 
permit us to make progress in this area 
of children’s learning, as we have in 
their social education. 


Work Experience 
(Continued from page 9) 


the ideal of enrolling and educating 
all youth of high school age. Consider- 
able progress has been made, since 
currently fifty to sixty percent of the 
appropriate age group is being gradu- 
ated from high school. However, the 
great majority of these pupils is being 
graduated from either college-prepara- 
tory programs or vocational programs 
of some kind. The programs of the 


. other graduates are drawn from parts 


of the college-preparatory programs 
and parts of one or more vocational 
programs. 

Although there are critics who term 
the high school anti-intellectual, its 
courses of study are still more special- 
ized than general, and its program of 
studies is often more like that of the 
selective European secondary school 
than one designed to make sense for 
all American youth. In order to hold 
and teach the forty percent of youth 
who now drop out of school, consider- 
able effort must be given to building 
general rather than specialized educa- 
tion programs and programs which 
will aid non-academic youth in the 
growing-up process. Many high school 
administrators and teachers believe 
that work-experience programs must 


be greatly multiplied and extended if 
the high schools are ever to teach 
effectively all youth. Expanding school 
work-experience programs would un- 
doubtedly be expensive. It probably 
would be a good investment. In addi- 
tion to the values for youth, there are 
values for the school and community. 

A work-experience program well 
planned and supervised by the school 
helps to broaden the program of 
studies to meet better the educational 
needs of all youth in the community. In 
subject matter areas, it helps the school 
develop realistic standards of achieve- 
ment based on the needs of youth and 
the needs of the community. 

Work-experience programs aid the 
community in sharing some of the re- 
sponsibilities for the education of its 
youth. They help secure more compe- 
tent and intelligent employees. They 
aid in combatting juvenile delin- 
quency, 

More than one-fourth of the sixteen 
and seventeen-year olds not attending 
school are unemployed, and consider- 
able delinquency is concentrated in 
this group of drop-outs. In these days 
when the supply of manpower is short 
and expenditures for programs at- 
tempting to cure rather than prevent 
juvenile delinquency are high, our 
society as a whole can well afford con- 
siderable effort to help every youth to 
full-time, useful employment. 


What Work Provides 


(Continued from page 3) 


work available to such boys can be 
seen in the following examples, A six- 
teen-year-old boy was having difficulty 
in school, felt that he needed money, 
was spending his time on the corner, 
and was nervous and upset. He had 
studied printing and wanted to work 
in that trade. A fortunate coincidence 
made it possible for him to meet the 
owner of a printing establishment in 
New York City who took time out to 
talk with him for over an hour and give 
him work. Since that time, the boy has 
lost his nervousness and reports that 
he plans to finish high school, then go 
on to college for at least two years, 
so that he will be equipped for the 
position he wants in the printing trade. 
Some months ago, another boy, who 
was having difficulty in high school 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Cooperative Education 
(Continued from page 2) 


part-time job and a pupil who seeks 
work, and little more. 

Michigan is now in its fifth year of 
a six-year comprehensive evaluation of 
its cooperative occupational training 
program. The research design includes 
the use of six appraisal instruments — 
one each for students, employers, 
graduates, parents, teachers, and co- 
ordinators. 


Responses from 2,000 students indi- 
cate that: 

* the opportunity to participate in 
cooperative education influenced two of 
every five students to remain in school 
longer. 

* nine of every ten students were 
quite satisfied with the amount of 
individual assistance they were receiv- 
ing from both coordinators and em- 
ployers. 

* in addition to important advances 
in occupational skills, students indi- 
cated substantial gains in personal and 
social adjustment. They frequently 
pointed out such values as learning to 
get along with others, gaining con- 
fidence and poise, and understanding 
people better. 

Nearly 1,200 employers (immediate 
supervisors ) in appraising the co-op 
program revealed that: 

* cooperative education students pos- 
sess qualifications for job training 
(ninety-nine percent affirmative). 

* their personal contact with students 
and coordinators is highly satisfactory. 
* more than nine out of every ten 
would recommend the program to 
others. 

* more than nine of every ten believe 
in offering full-time employment to 
co-op trainees following graduation. 
Some 800 graduates added much 
significant information to the total pic- 
ture of the contribution of cooperative 
education to adolescent development, 
stating that: 


* their level of present job satisfaction 
is high. 
* their most frequent reason for 


entering the program was “need for — 
or interest in — specific occupational 
training.” Their second reason, in terms 
of frequency, was the need for an op- 
portunity to earn money. 

* of six items listed as on-the-job 
experiences, “training received on the 
job” and “supervision” were most valu- 
able to them. 

* of eight items listed as in-school 
experiences, they most appreciated the 








“coordinator’s understanding of job 

requirements.” 

About 1,400 parents had their voice 
in appraising the program. Some of 
their feelings seem particularly ger- 
mane to the theme of this issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD: 

* more than ninety-seven percent pre- 

fer school-supervised work to non- 

supervised work for their child. 

* two of every five parents (a precise 

parallel to the student appraisal) be- 

lieve that the opportunity to participate 
in the program influenced their sons or 
daughters to remain in school longer. 

* a majority believe that the program 

influenced their children to do better 

in other school subjects. 

* two of every three feel that the 

program was of much value in terms 

of promoting growth in “getting along 
with others.” 

A number of local studies add still 
further to these impressive data. Sev- 
eral high schools observed improved 
marks in other subjects after students 
enrolled in co-op classes. Substantially 
higher school-retention rates were 
found for co-op students than for other 
youth in metropolitan Detroit high 
schools in another study. 

Still another study uncovered most 
enlightening information on the per- 
sistent problem of early school with- 
drawal; while it deserves a more 
comprehensive review, only the high- 
lights are presented here: 

After a system-wide study of factors 
contributing to early school with- 
drawal, a high school counselor decided 
to use a check-list for identifying those 
most likely to quit school. Her high 
school operated a cooperative occupa- 
tional training program and also served 
as intermediary in bringing together 
job and student in what was called a 
work-experience program. Using the 
same criteria for students enrolled in 
both programs over a period of four 
years, she discovered that the propor- 
tion of “high risk” students was ap- 
proximately the same for each program. 
More important, she discovered that 
only one of every four “high risk” 
students enrolled in cooperative educa- 
tion actually quit school prior to 
graduation, but that nearly twice as 
many “high risk” students enrolled in 
the work-experience program dropped 
out of school. 

For those who are searching for 
ways to make a twelfth-grade educa- 
tion more universal, this information 
should prove helpful. For those who 
suspect a positive relationship between 





delinquency and the drop-out prob- 
lem, it should prove interesting. For 
those who believe that our nation must 
upgrade its manpower resources, it 
should prove stimulating. 

Many communities do not have such 
programs. Educational leaders and 
other citizens ought to give serious 
consideration to cooperative educa- 
tion. Federal and state support through 
vocational education should certainly 
be continued. Restrictions governing 
the use of federal funds should be care- 
fully re-examined. (Federal aid is now 
denied to cooperative training in the 
office fields; hence states and terri- 
tories offering this training have had 
to “go it alone” financially.) A recent 
study indicated that a majority of the 
states and territories are spending 
more than a half million dollars per 
annum to support cooperative educa- 
tion in the office fields, resulting in an 
eighty percent enrollment increase in 
the last two years alone. Finally, new 
vehicles should be found to help in 
extending cooperative education to 
smaller communities; the proposed 
federal legislation for area vocational 
education programs would seem to be 
one good possibility. 

Cooperative education offers youth 
guidance and supervision in bridging 
the gap from school to work. It rivets 
the bonds of school and community. 
It is particularly effective in establish- 
ing a set of circumstances through 
which youth achieve personal and 
social growth while improving occupa- 
tional skills and acquiring technical 
information. In short, it is a healthy 
matrix for adolescent development. 


What Work Provides 


(Continued from page 10) 


and had problems at home, was fortu- 
nate enough to get after-school work. 
It has become the most stabilizing 
factor in his life. 

No amount of play could have had 
the effect on these boys that work has 
had: for work teaches much that play 
does not. It provides a feeling of recog- 
nition, belonging, acceptance, and 
responsibility. It also offers the oppor- 
tunity to develop promptness, to ex- 
perience the joy attendant on tasks 
well done, dignity, self respect, and the 
satisfaction of contributing to the 
(Continued on page 12) 
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What Work Provides 


(Continued from Page 11) 
family budget. 

There are psychologists who agree 
that work which a person enjoys and 
in which he sees a value to society and 
himself may well be the integrating 
force in his life. No movement which 
has been suggested to help the youth 
of today is more important than pro- 
viding work for them. 


Won't You Help? 
The National Child Labor Committee 


depends entirely on voluntary con- 
tributions. 


Our program and annual budget are 
approved by the National Budget 
Committee of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America. Contributions to the Com- 
mittee’s work are deductible for tax 
purposes. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Ienclose $ __. as a special gift. 


Name 
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Adult Responsibility 
(Continued from page 1) 
ing expediencies, ignoring the easy 
way, determining boldly and freely to 
acknowledge and profit by the mis- 
takes of the past. Only by so doing can 
we rear a new generation of adults who 
see the right and have the strength of 
mind and body to resist the wrong. 

It seems to me that before we de- 
cide what we want for our children 

‘we must decide what we need from 
them in their adulthood. The strong 
and fast-moving trend in our country 
is toward change — change in industry, 
in medicine, in attitudes. Our children 
must be prepared to meet these 
changes and to assist in determining 
their direction. In this period of atomic 
energy, of automation, of shortened 
distances, we cannot afford to be other 
than bold and strong in planning for 
the future. 

Webster defines “work” as “the gen- 
eral term for purposive effort.” With 
this definition in mind, it cannot be 

denied that work is not only impor- 


tant but essential to adolescent de- 
velopment. However, in our planning 
it is necessary to keep always in the 
foreground the goal of the “purposive 
effort.” What do we want for our chil- 
dren? In what direction shall “pur- 
posive effort” be guided? Under what 
conditions shall it be exercised? What 
safeguards are essential or desirable? 

Training, teaching, guiding for pur- 
posive effort are not within the scope 
of industry. Industry is concerned with 
trade and commerce; whatever edu- 
cational benefits are gained through 
them, if any, are accidental and un- 
guided. The problems involving ado- 
lescents are educational problems — 
child rearing, citizen training, com- 
munity welfare problems — not pro- 
duction or industrial efficiency or profit 
and loss problems. Training, teaching, 
and guiding must come from our 
schools, our homes, and our churches. 


The theory that very young children 
should expend their purposive effort 
in school and not in the factory or 
shop is generally unchallenged, and 
few benighted souls propose that even 
the slow, retarded, or mentally de- 
ficient small child be sent to labor. It 
is surely possible to extend this theory 
to include adolescents through the 
seventeenth year of life and learning. 
Learning to live is not merely learning 
to earn a living (for the skill at which 
they labor profitably today may be 
obsolete tomorrow). The ability to 
think, to inquire, to engage in pur- 
posive effort can never be obsolete. 

In some parts of our country we are 
faced with a painful paradox — long 
lines of unemployed, unskilled, or 
semi-skilled workers and a crying un- 
fulfilled need for highly trained ex- 
perienced technicians. This situation 
cannot safely continue and certainly 


must not be fostered. As technological | 


changes occur, we shall have less and 
less need or use for unskilled workers. 


Since only palliatives can be pro- 
vided for adults, we must be suf- 
ficiently foresighted to prevent long 
periods of unemployment, which in 
some cases may be a lifetime, from 
becoming periods lacking purposive 
effort. We have already substantially 
lengthened our life span and shortened 
our employable period, but we have 
done little more (and that in a piece- 
meal, unplanned fashion ) than put our 
older citizens out to pasture. Leisure 
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time, once a longed-for goal, has be- 
come to many retirees a living death. 
It is just not possible to bid men and 
women, to whom labor has been a 
way of life, to put aside the familiar 
tools of their trades, take up the 
strange tools of leisure, and be at ease, 
happy, and content. The man who has 
spent a lifetime carrying the responsi- 
bilities of a job and family has little 
taste for basket weaving or leather 
tooling in a quiet corner. 


Childhood and adolescence are prop- 
erly periods of curiosity, of rebellion, 
of questioning. However, these quali- 
ties must be hedged with safeguards 
designed to protect children from too 
dangerous results of their questing 
experimentations, which may perma- 
nently injure them mentally or phys- 
ically and adversely affect their adult 
lives. Arbitrary discipline must be 
provided until the value of self-dis- 
cipline can be taught and appreciated. 

Where but in our schools can young 
people, our leaders of the future, be 


taught to think, to find expression, to} 


develop their full potentialities? How- 
ever, they cannot be taught to think 
and develop in crowded classrooms. 
We give brave lip service to the value 
and importance of our teachers but, 
at the same time, deny them the time 
and opportunity to do that for which 
they are trained and dedicated — to 
teach. We burden them with classes 
so large, the children’s faces become 
mere blurs, and their individual per. 
sonalities are unsuspected or ignored. 


The general, widespread concer 
with the high rate of school drop-outs 
has stimulated some inquiry, the re 
sults of which make it clear that many 
children leave school for reasons hav- 
ing little to do with their basic ability 
to learn. These reasons must be 
eliminated if we are to rear a nation 
of responsible, informed adults. Why 
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must our present school structure re 
main unchanged? Why must each 
child study the same subjects at the 
same rate as every other child? Why 
is the only alternative to conformatiot 
in school that of monetarily gainfu 
employment out of school? Only, i 
seems to me, because we do not pre 
vide enough time and money and effort 
for other solutions. 

The responsibility for preparing ov 
young people for life belongs to adults 
We cannot delegate nor evade it. 
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